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Soft Selfishness vs. Challenge 


Our loved ones become our foes in many less dramatic 
ways than those depicted in apostolic times. Some years 
ago a novelist pictured a wife who got the impression 
that her husband was being imposed upon in his work 
at the office. She warned him repeatedly against let- 
ting others put their burdens on him. She dropped the 
idea into his mind as regularly as she put the sugar into 
his breakfast coffee. After a time this affected his way 
of thinking and made him feel that he was a fool to 
exert himself too much. Then, in a kind of marital rec- 
iprocity, he began to beg her not to tax herself in service 
to others. Thus the two nursed themselves into soft self- 
ishness. § Contrast that woman’s weakening influence 
with the spirit of Wendell Phillips’ wife. The latter was 
an invalid. Every night before Phillips went out to speak 
for the slavery reforms so dear to his heart and so dan- 
gerous to his reputation, he would go to his wife’s bed- 
side. She would take his hand in both of hers and say, 
“Don't shilly-shally tonight, Wendell!’’ Such fortifying 


influence is beyond measure. 


—RALPH W. SOCKMAN in Man’s First Love, 
just published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Encouragement ls Offered for Dr. Foreman 





“It Happened” in Missouri 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In re: “Service: Imaginary or Imagina- 
tive” (OUTLOOK, Sept. 15), Dr. Foreman’s 
“pessimistic segment reminds him that 
to his knowledge it has never happened.” 

It has happened and the story will re- 
joice your heart: In Green Ridge, Mo., 
September, 1932, Disciples, Methodist 
Episcopal and M. E. South (at that time) 
and Congregationalists, each having a 
building and some manses saw the fu- 
tility of their divisions and attempts at 
separate services. Without guidance from 
any ecclesiastical source, they all decided 
to disband, give up their denominational 
ties and organize a new Presbyterian 
Church, USA, in a village of 200 or 300 
people in a good farming area. 

Result: A good serviceable building for 
worship and religious education, a beau- 


tiful modern manse, full-time pastoral 
service for the past 25 years. Present 
salary of $4,500, plus pension and a 


month’s vacation, as well as manse. 

In the last vacancy, I served as interim 
pastor twenty months until the present 
pastor was installed this year and I know 
the church intimately. 

“It has happened” and it ought to hap- 
pen 10,000 times in Protestantism across 
America. I thought you would be inter- 
ested in this story. 

RosBert C. WILLIAMSON, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Taylor-Blake Statement 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am glad to see you report on the Tay- 
lor-Blake statement in detail (OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 22), but regret that you did not pub- 
lish the statement in full (see OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 29.—Eds). What occurred following 
the issuance of the statement is a com- 
mentary on the tense and emotional situ- 
ation regarding human relations in the 
South. Presbyterian, U. S., Moderator 
Philip Howerton, in his response to the 
question of a news reporter, showed clear- 
ly that he had completely misunderstood 
the Taylor-Blake statement. There was 
no need for him to give a vigorous dissent 
from their published views. Taylor and 
Blake did not heartily endorse the use of 
troops and tanks to enforce integration 
at Little Rock. Instead, they clearly stated 
that it would be most undesirable if this 
should be necessary. And if it should be 
necessary in order to enforce rule by law 
as against mob law, it would clearly be 
the choice of the “lesser” evil. 

It would be interesting to know if Mod- 
erator Howerton had read the full text 
of the Taylor-Blake statement before he 
replied to the newspaper reporter’s ques- 
tion. [Mr. Howerton states that he had 
read only the newspaper account of the 
statement.—Eds. ] 

I read in a Memphis newspaper the 
story of Moderator Howerton’s reply and 
wondered what kind of statement the 
leaders of my church could have issued. 
When Presbyterian Life later printed the 
statement and I read it, I was struck im- 
mediately by how greatly the newspaper 
(at least, in Memphis) had distorted the 
actual message of the statement. 

It seems to me there is a lesson here, 
perhaps several. (1) We should decline 


comment until we have first-hand, com- 
plete information. (2) We should give 
thought to the actual value of statements 
of the Christian position, especially when 
they are apt to be misquoted or to have 
parts lifted out of context. (3) We should 
avoid terminology that is loaded with 
emotion, such as “troops and tanks.” (4) 
Christians ought to strive to be as ac- 
curate and fair as they can be in their 
judgments. 
KENNETH C. Ho_MSTRUP. 

Millington, Tenn. 


“Trained—To Be Neglected” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 
Your article, Trained—To Be Neglected 
by David Currie (Sept. 15), is dealing 
with one of the most urgent needs of our 
denomination and this excellent evalua- 
tion is the first public statement that I 
have seen. Few laymen know the issues 
and some do not care, but why have we 
ministers not admitted this more frankly? 
Are we afraid that the church will 
think less of us or value our service as 
ministers less? Maybe the “stubborn 
Scotch” in some of us has suppressed our 
inclination to admit the true picture. Our 
presbytery has the finest fellowship of 
ministers that I have known (and what 
could better combat the problem than a 
closer fellowship of ministers and elders?) 
but the problem is basic here too; and 
the Commission usually arrives on the 
scene to do its masterful job of “helping 
the minister out”—out to a place where 
the problems will still exist and where he 
will probably live questioning his ability 
and fitness because of the difficulties in 
which he was involved. 
If this article stimulates the church to 
some thought and action on the matter I 
know of nothing that will stand as a 
greater accomplishment in this genera- 
tion. 
ALLAN C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Commission on the 
Minister and His Work, East 
Arkansas Presbytery. 

Marianna, Ark. 


Proud Southerner, North 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please find enclosed 25¢ for 10 copies 
of Dr. MacLean’s “The Prayer of a Mod- 
ern Pharisee.” One was sent me by Mrs. 
Could be that she thought the 
shoe fit me. 

I was born and brought up in Tennessee 
—Presbyterian Church, U. S. But after 
37 years North, married to a real Yankee, 
I still am quite proud that people know 
as soon as I say a word that I am a South- 
erner. I love to brag about how much the 
U. S. Church gives to missions. . .. How 
the U. S. women started the movement 
of one organization for women (Auxili- 
aries in U. S.; Associations, USA), so I 
guess I need Dr. MacLean’s parable. 

But, at any rate, I am trying to be ecu- 
menical. My son is student pastor in a 
Methodist Church while attending 
Divinity School. My son-in-law is in a 
Congregational Church; my _ husband, 
soloist in an Episcopal Church, while I, 
yes, I’m afraid I brag about being the 
only one still wearing “Blue Stockings.” 
So, I need and want 10 copies please. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Not Overlooked 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK can never 
be just looked over and certainly never 
overlooked. You give us excellent cover- 
age in all departments of the church’s 
life and the impact of the life of the 
church in the living issues we face in our 
time. I read every issue from cover to 
cover. 

ARCHIBALD J. KEARNS. 
Portland, Ore. 


Minutes’ Corrections 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

On page 88 (Part I) of the 1958 Minutes 
amendments made by the General Assem- 
bly were not incorporated in the report 
as printed in the Minutes. 

In section B, paragraph 2 substitute “di- 
vision” for “office” in three places: second 
line of 2; first line of 2a; first line of 2d. 

Also, “Council,” last word in 2c should 
be “Permanent Committee.” Those who 
have copies of Minutes are requested to 
make these corrections. 

E. C. Scort, Stated Clerk. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Delegates Are Named to 
1959 Brazil Meeting 


Twenty Presbyterian, U.S., official del- 
egates have been named to the meeting 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
Campinas, Brazil, next July 27-Aug. 6. 
The General Assembly instructed its per- 
manent committee on interchurch rela- 
tions, of which Walter R. Courtenay, 
Nashville, Tenn., is chairman, to name 
the group. 

The following were chosen (the first 
named in each case is the principal; sec- 
ond is the alternate) : 


East Brazil Mission: Lawrence G. Cal- 
houn; Milton L. Daugherty. 

North Brazil Mission: Langdon M. Hen- 
delite; William B. Moseley. 

West Brazil Mission: George H. Hurst; 
Joseph R. Woody. 

James G. Millard, Austin, Texas; Mar- 
shall S. Woodson, Red Springs, N. C. 

James I. McCord, T. Watson Street, both 
of Austin, Texas. 

Warner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C.; E. C. 
Scott, Atlanta, Ga. 

John N. Thomas, E. T. Thompson, both 
of Richmond, Va. 

Frank H. Caldwell, Harry G. Goody- 
koontz, both of Louisville, Ky. 

Walter R. Courtenay, Nashville, Tern., 
Harry A. Fifield, Atlanta, Ga. 

Women leaders: Principals: Mrs. A. 
Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. A. 
R. Craig, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Mrs. Mor- 
rell DeReign, Caruthersville, Mo.; Mrs. L. 
M. McCutchen, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. H. Kerr 
Taylor, Dallas, Texas. Alternates: Mrs. 
H. D. Haberyan, Shreveport, La.; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Hopper, Louisville, Ky. 

Men leaders: Principals: Henry M. 


Brimm, Richmond, Va.; L. H. Favrot, Hou- 


ston, Texas; R. E. Kell, Bristol, Tenn.; 
Reid V. Robinson, Oklahoma City; Philip 
F. Howerton, Charlotte, N. C. Alternates: 
John J. Deifell, Greensboro, N. C.; Jos. 
B. Fraser, Hinesville, Ga. 

The General Assembly designated 
$15,000 to be used toward the expenses 
of its representatives. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 


Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 


15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


Tue UNITED CHuRCH oF CANADA has 
authorized the use of $50,000 in experi- 
mental] television programs during the next 
two years. Its General Council reported 
that, with 700 men and women studying 
for the ministry, the end of the clergy 
shortage is in sight... . A RESEARCH PROJ- 
ecT designed ‘‘to improve Christian edu- 
cation in the church” has been launched by 
the Methodist Board of Education. .. THE 
HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT has announced 
that “extraordinary” grants-in-aid have 
been made to the Hungarian Reformed, 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches 
to compensate for a 25% reduction in 
subsidies this year. An agreement made 
with Hungary’s Communist government 
in 1948 called for a 25% decrease every 
five years. .. . ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, 
head of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, 
plans to attend the debate on the self- 
determination of Cypriots in the United 
Nations this fall... . / A HuNGaRIAN RE- 
FORMED PASTOR, Irme Kovacs, now of 
New York City, recently declared that 
the Hungarian Communist government is 
attempting to use religious newspapers 
and periodicals as a part of the propa- 
ganda machine. He said “Protestantism is 
suffering today in Hungary under increas- 
ingly stringent laws governing church- 
state relations.” He expressed the con- 
fidence that the church in Hungary will 
outlive its enemies. .. . / AN EXILED Ro- 
MAN CATHOLIC PRELATE, Bela Varga, 
declared in New York that the legislation 
in Hungary directed against his church 
is “bringing about an almost complete 
deterioration in church-state relations.” 
... IN A STRONG SUMMONS to pastors in 
the Soviet Zone, the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Union in Germany, said the flight 
of clergymen to the West is “irrecon- 
cilable” with their ordination vows. . . . 
THE FUTURE QUALITY of the civilization 
of Alaska depends on what the churches 
elsewhere in the U. S. are doing now and 
will be doing in five years to help it, 
according to J. Earl Jackman, United 
Presbyterian, USA, missions leader. In 
appealing for resources, he said the 
church must be there “to influence the 
government, leadership and quality of 
civilization.”. .. THe CHURCH oF SWE- 
DEN, following an act of parliament that 
had previously caused fierce controversy 
within the church, has voted 69-29 to 
accept women as ordained ministers 
Where their service is acceptable to min- 
isters, bishops and congregations. 











ECUMENICAL MISSION AGENCY HEARS 
DAHLBERG IN FIRST MEETING 


New YorK (RNS)—Because of the 
“resurgence” of non-Christian religions, 
Christian mission work should be stepped 
up, President Edwin T. Dahlberg, of the 
National Council of Churches, said here. 

At a service inaugurating the new 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, he said “the missionary 
movement is no longer a one-way street.” 


It must be realized “that we are a 
nation of pluralistic faiths,” Dr. Dahl- 
berg, pastor of Delmar Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, added. ‘‘“When we remember 
that there are 35,000 students from for- 
eign lands in our American colleges, we 
need to be more alert to the possibility 
that our American way of life religiously 
might ultimately be little more than a 
kind of syncretistic faith.” 

The Presbyterian commission formally 
replaced the foreign mission boards and 
three agencies dealing with interchurch 
work which were a part of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America 
and the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
which merged last May to form the new 
denomination. 

Officials of the church said the com- 
mission was “more than a merger of old 


agencies.” They said “it springs from 
the modern concept of mission work that 
stresses the participation of churches in 
other lands, with Christians of America, 
Asia, Africa and elsewhere going into 
the world together in co-operative efforts 
of evangelism, education, agricultural 
and technical development, literacy work, 
and medical service.” 

Theophilus M. Taylor of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Moderator of the General Assembly, 
was elected chairman of the commission. 
It has 66 members* from 22 states and 
includes lay men and women as well as 
clergy. The inaugurating service opened 
a two-day meeting at which work was 
planned in 37 countries where the de- 
nomination has 1,400 missionaries and 
fraternal workers (*63 were present.— 
Eds.) 

Younger Churches 

Dr. Dahlberg said that the resurgence 
of non-Christian faiths “makes urgent 
the unity of the churches.” He added 
that “much swifter progress toward unity 
is being made among the younger 
churches overseas than in our own land.” 

Stressing the importance of the “in- 
creasing togetherness” of the churches, he 
said “it is something more than the 


SAYS CHURCH DESIGN SPOILED 
BY TOO MANY “ARCHITECTS” 


“The burning need in church architec- 
ture today is the recognition that good 
design does not evolve from compro- 
mise,” Willis N. Mills, a partner of 
Sherwood, Mills & Smith, Stamford, 
Conn., architectural firm, toldth e New 
5ngland Regional Council of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. 

Representing the Connectitcut Chapter 
of the A.I.A. on a panel on “Liturgical 
Requirements in Design,” Mr. Mills 
suggested that each church planning a 
new building should have a small, repre- 
sentative group empowered to pass on the 
design of the new church as proposed by 
the architecture. 


Mediocre Design 
“Too often, the design is subject to 
modifications by every group in the 
church,” Mr. Mills said. ‘The result is 
mediocre design which pleases no one.” 
Mr. Mills also made a plea for the 
wider use of contemporary design in 


modern churches. 

“The church today should not be a place 
of refuge. Rather it should be actively 
helping its members to meet today’s prob- 
lems today.” 

“To my way of thinking, traditional 
church design represents a searching for 
refuge in the past, rather than a coura- 
geous approach to the present.” 

Mr. Mills defined contemporary church 
architecture as design with basic sim- 
plicity, strength, honesty, and repose. 

“Honesty,” he said, “is the unity of 
structure and design. The structure is 
the design, design is not applied to the 
structure. 

“It involves the use of current engineer- 
ing techniques and present-day materials 
to provide an emotional impact consistent 
with the ideals of the church.” 

Mr. Mills applauded the growing use 
of fine art, such as stained glass, mosaics 
and sculpture, in churches. He said that 
it was the responsibility of the architect 
to accelerate this trend by making ar- 
rangements for art work in the early 
stages of the design. 








uniting of organizations. It amounts to 
nothing less than a revival of the soul 
of the church.” 

“We must consolidate our forces and 
penetrate every realm of human society 
with the immortal message of God’s love 


as revealed in Jesus Christ,” he said. 
This mission is urgent, Dr. Dahlberg 
stressed, because of the world’s need. 
“The hoodlumism, gangsterism, and ra- 
cial strife within the U.S. are cause for 
serious concern, and combine with the 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Kenneth 
J. Foreman of the faculty of Louisville Sem- 
inary and Outlook associate editor; J. Harris 
Stephens, Bedford, Va., pastor; and Gene 
Stone, New Castle, Pa., pastor and former 
Christian Endeavor official. Mr. X speaks 
for laymen. 


PAIN WITH A SMILE 


A questioner says, “I can’t bear pain 
with a smile, and I don’t seem to have 
the faith to cure it. What must I do 
and think?” 

FoREMAN: Faith will not cure every- 
thing. Faith has a great effect in this and 
in other ways, but if you lose an arm, 
faith will not bring the arm back. If you 
lose your teeth, prayer won’t do you 
nearly as much good as the dentist, and 
if your brain cells are destroyed your 
body will not restore them. No, faith 
will not cure all things. It may be that 
a doctor is needed in your case. Maybe 
you have already had medical attention. 
A doctor can tell you if it is curable and 
he can tell you how it can be cured. If 
it is not curable then you ought to think 
this: “I am God’s child and God will 
help me bear it, not necessarily escape 
it.” There is the case of St. Paul in the 
Bible, you remember, who had a thorn 
in the flesh. We don’t know what it was, 
but evidently it was something painful, 
some kind of disease perhaps, and he 
prayed three times for release from it. 
Surely Paul’s prayers were sincere and 
strong. Yet the answer was always No. 
The answer came, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” What God did was not to 
remove Paul’s pain, but to make him able 
to endure it. In the Old Testament there 
is a great and famous sentence, Psalm 
55:22, “Cast your burden on the Lord 
and he will sustain you.” That doesn’t 
mean that he will take your pain away. 
The literal meaning of that word sus- 
tain is, “He will hold you erect.” If 
you can’t bear pain with a smile, perhaps 
God will help you to bear it without 
one. 


CHURCH’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
How should a church lead its young 
people? 

STONE: First of all, I think a church 
should be conscious of its young people 
and the people in the church ought to 
have a desire to lead them to commit- 


+ 


ment to Jesus Christ and to help them 
build and strengthen their life and their 
faith. I believe there should be an ade- 
quate program of teaching, instruction, 
worship opportunities, training and fel- 
lowship. This can be done through the 
church school, the Youth Fellowship or 
Christian Endeavor, weekly groups of 
instruction, projects, Scouts, athletics, 
and the like. In this entire program we 
should recognize there is a need for adult 
leadership. Youth need guidance and 
friendly, interested counsel. One of the 
weaknesses in our churches today, I be- 
lieve, is the lack of men and women who 
are willing, and who are able, to assist 
youth. We must appeal to consecrated 
adults to give of their time and of their 
energy and abilities in the leading of 
young people that they might help in 
the training of these young lives for 
Christ in the church. We know that it 
costs something, and many times the older 
folks are not willing to pay the price, 
but I am sure that all of us, who have 
ever worked with young people in the 
churches, know that it pays. There is a 
story about a YMCA that was being 
dedicated. It was a new building which 
cost a million dollars. Two men were 
standing on the platform just before the 
ceremonies began. One looked up and said 
to the other, “That cost a lot of money.” 
The other man looked at his friend and 
said, “Yes it cost a lot of money, but it’s 
worth it if it saves only one boy, par- 
ticularly if he is my son.” 


NEIGHBOR? 
Who ts our neighbor? 

STEPHENS: Well, it is certainly not 
necessarily the man across the backyard 
fence. I think the Bible very clearly tells 
us that our neighbor is anyone who hap- 
pens to fall within our orbit of Christian 
responsibility. Maybe someone that we 
like very much, or someone that we dis- 
like very much, someone who might repel 
us for almost any reason. Yet I do feel 
that Jesus would have us regard any 
of these people as our neighbor and as 
our Christian responsibility. 

Mr. X: Don’t you think the word 
neighbor means those you can help rather 
than those who can help you? 

STEPHENS: I never looked at it quite 
that way, but I believe a neighbor could 
be either one. 

MopeErRATOoR: Mr. X, you have doubt- 
less read the Good Samaritan parable 
into this. 


impact of Communism upon the world.” 


He concluded that “only a great and 
exalted movement of the religious spirit 
can restore to us our true moral and 
spiritual dignity as children of God.” 


Visser ‘t Hooft Says 
Let the Gospel Speak | 


Le CHAMBON-SUR-LIGNON, FRANCE 
(RNS)—Protestants working in Europe’s 
Latin countries were urged here by a 
World Council of Churches leader to “let 
the gospel speak for itself in all its sim- 
plicity, nakedness and purity.” 

“If other things are added to Christ,” 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, WCC general 
secretary declared, “they detract from 
the stature of Christ himself.” 

He spoke at a public session of a 
Conference of the Protestant Churches 
in the Latin Countries attended by repre- 
sentatives from churches in France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Italy, Portugal and Switz- 
erland. The countries were listed as 
Latin because they once belonged to the 
old Roman Empire and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is dominant there. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said many Protes- 
tant churches in the Catholic countries 
are “poor and humble,” but have “the 
immense advantage of being able to pro- 
claim the simple and pure message of 
Christ alone.” 

In his address, entitled “A Single 
Christian Witness in a Divided World,” 
the speaker stressed that in addition to 
the division between East and West, there 
is a rift in the world “between capital- 
ized and under-capitalized countries.” 

He said that Christians are rightly 
concerned about the very small amount 
being done to bridge the gulf, which 
seems to be widening with the coming 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Pointing to the United States, he said 
there is “a search there for security in 
every realm, and American foreign pol- 
icy is explained by this quest. But there 
is not enough long-range, deep work be- 
ing done to render atomic armament no 
longer necessary.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that, on the 
other hand, he had noted a marked 
change in the spirit of American Chris- 
tian youth in the past 20 years. 

He said they are now beginning to 
demand “a Christian message centered 
on Christ and the Bible. Twenty years 
ago, Kirkegaard was practically un- 
known in the United States, but today 
you can buy copies of his works for 25 
cents in the drugstores. The gospel is 
piercing the walls of security.” 

Soren Kirkegaard (1813-1855) was an 
outstanding Protestant religious thinker 
and writer whose works have become in- 
creasingly familiar to theologians in re- 
cent decades. 
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e@ Achallenge to the prophetic ministry of the 
church press and its defense of basic American freedoms 


Freedom of the Church Press 


ROBABLY IN NO AREA of Amer- 

ican life do we need to engage in 
more intensive study today than in the 
domain of journalism—particularly that 
phase of journalism that deals with pub- 
licity and public relations. Headlines 
can make or break the reputation of indi- 
viduals and institutions in the twinkling 
of an eye. Devastating gossip in our time 
is not so much on the personal level as 
on the national and international level. 
It rages not over the back fence but over 
the radio and TV, in the columns of the 
newspapers, and through all the modern 
media of mass communication. 

The moment it became known that I 
was the new president of the National 
Council of Churches, I was exploded into 
a new world—a world of flash bulbs, 
press statements, editorials and syndi- 
cated articles, speaking invitations, radio 
and TV appearances, telephone calls, and 
all other paraphernalia of mass media. 
The sounding board provided by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is simply 
tremendous. When I was president of 
my own denomination ten years ago, what 
I said or did was of interest to the de- 
nominational community but not to the 
community-at-large. But in the National 
Council the president is suddenly rocket- 
ed into the secular community, so that 
whatever he says or does is news. While 
it is a tremendous evidence of the out- 
reach of the National Council it is also 
a great temptation to the individual. On 
the one hand, there is the temptation to 
make bizarre statements or to turn a 
clever phrase—anything to get attention 
by some modern equivalent of a leap off 
the pinnacle of the temple. And on the 
other hand, there is the temptation to 
compromise one’s convictions and to tone 
down a public statement so that the Na- 
tional Council will not be adversely 
affected by the cutting off of financial 
support or the alienating of public opin- 
ion. How to balance these two is a very 
serious moral dilemma. 


Love the Salutations 

Besides all this there is the subtle en- 
couragement to religious pride that Jesus 
warned against: to love the salutations 
in the market places, the chief seats at 
feasts, and to be called of men, “Rabbi.” 
Newspaper pictures and radio and TV 
appearances feed the human ego today 
to the degree that we are stuffed shirts 
before we know it, without intending 
to be. 

Even good publicity can be bad. Ex- 
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cessive photography and news write-ups 
of church leaders can completely alienate 
the constituency of the men and women 
involved. If the same faces appear too 
often in the church papers or in the news- 
papers, a kind of nausea is induced in 
the minds of the readers, who begin to 
say: “What—again?” That happens 
even in the entertainment world. Re- 
cently the Inquiring Reporter for one of 
our daily papers in St. Louis asked a 
number of high school girls what they 
thought of the new Elvis Presley hair-cut. 
This reply was typical: “When he first 
came on, I used to just die when I heard 
him, but now that he’s been on so much, 
I’m sick of him.” If that can happen to 
Elvis, what might not happen to bishops, 
secretaries, and other church leaders? 


A Prophetic Role 


These are some of the negative aspects 
and the dangers and temptations in pub- 
lic relations and in journalism, religious 
and secular alike. Fortunately there are 
positive aspects, especially in relation to 
the church press. I am convinced that 
the church press has a great task and a 
God-given opportunity at this particular 
time in the history of mankind. 

First of all, the church press along 
with the pulpit, must be prepared to 
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adopt a prophetic role in society. It must 
deliberately educate and strengthen the 
conscience of the nation, and be the voice 
of that conscience. It must not be simply 
the echo of science, or of the state depart- 
ment. It must speak for God, and be 
baptized into a feeling of the conditions 
of the people. Our whole Christian order 
is at the point now where we must take 
a powerful step toward massive recon- 
ciliation in every realm of human rela- 
tions: science and religion; peace and 
disarmament among the nations; a 
Christ-like fellowship of the white race 
with one another and with the colored 
races; a de-mammonizing of manage- 
ment, labor, and the church; the limita- 
tion not only of the nuclear bomb but 
the population bomb; and an energizing 
of the whole process of education with 
new moral and spiritual power. 

I could wish that the church press, 
along with the pulpit, could arouse the 
nation to the necessity of a complete re- 
study of our penal, mental, and welfare 
institutions, too. That thousands of hu- 
man beings should be shut away in utter 
exile from outside community life, with- 


out a visitor, without a postcard, without 
any of the consolations that make life 
bearable, is an indictment of our so- 
called Christian civilization. 

And while we are about it, let us speak 
out fearlessly against the drunkenness 
and obscenity of the time, not permitting 
to go unchallenged any longer the deceit 
that alcoholism is simply a kind of per- 
sonality disease or some emotional in- 
adequacy. It is that, too. But back of 
these personality disturbances are gigan- 
tic economic monopolies—winery, brew- 
ery, and distillery interests that exploit 
every human weakness for financial 
profit, to the point where they are be- 
ginning to exercise an almost totalitarian 
control over the sports world, the adver- 
tising world, and the entertainment 
world. To think that we can stem the 
flood of alcoholism in America without 
taking into account the invasion of our 
homes and our liberties by these organ- 
ized liquor forces is to be naive to the 
point of childishness. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and the Yale Studies, admirable 
as they are in their contribution to our 
understanding, are pygmies over against 
the giant production and salesmanship 
resources of the beverage alcohol business. 


Defense of Freedoms 


And if the church press is going to 
fulfill its prophetic function it must come 
powerfully to the defense of all our basic 
American freedoms: the rights of a free 
and responsible journalism, a free and 
responsible pulpit, a free and responsible 
education, and the right of free petition. 
All these fundamental American prin- 
ciples are being endangered today, by 
pressure groups, and by hate groups 
whose increasing power is appalling. 

For instance, one of our young men 
in St. Louis was recently chosen by 246 
of his fellow students at Swarthmore 
College to testify before the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission against the proposal 
to make other nations nuclear arms coun- 
tries in addition to the United States, 
Russia, and Great Britain. Certainly it 
would not only be the right of a group 
of college students to present their tes- 
timony, but their patriotic duty to do so, 
if they felt that such testimony was for 
the welfare of the nation and the world. 
But because they exercised that basic 
American right, their parents in St. Louis 
received an anonymous communication to 
this effect, as quoted in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, “TI know we cannot con- 
trol our children. But you should control 
your son’s warped mind. He is doing 
untold damage to this country and only 
helping Russian Communism. Why can’t 
he have confidence and faith in President 
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Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
and in the Defense Department? They 
know more than a college kid.” 

This kind of an attitude, so common 
in America today, illustrates how far 
we have departed from the faith and the 
principles of the founders of our Repub- 
lic. Certainly we should trust our Presi- 
dent and the responsible departments of 
our government. Undoubtedly they do 
know more than a college kid. But since 
when was it true that to speak one’s deep- 
est moral convictions to the agencies of 
government constitutes evidence of a 
warped mind, or of being the tool of Rus- 
sian Communism? It is only in the Nazi, 
Fascist, and Communist systems that cit- 
izens have no right to speak. In my 
present position as president of the Na- 
tional Council, I have been profoundly 
disturbed by the stream of anonymous 
letters reviling me personally, reviling 
the churches, reviling the Negroes, revil- 
ing the Jews, reviling everybody who 
takes a position contrary to the hate 
propagandist. How many wrongs must 
be rectified in our social order before 
these Satanic hatreds can be dissolved! 

We must depend upon the church 
journals to challenge the churches to 
bolder social action. There was a time 
when the ministers exposed the crime 
rings and the political racketeers. Now 
the newspaper reporters and columnists 
are the ones who dig up the facts, and 
bring criminals to justice. We should 
have more church press research people 
and investigators to turn the spotlight 
on evil-doers in every area of society, and 
more ministers to organize the laity for 
an attack on these evils. 


To Reach More People 


In addition to adopting a more prophetic 
role, the church press needs to develop 
a bigger circulation among the laity. One 
of the reasons for the great gulf that 
often exists between the thinking of the 
preachers and the laymen in the congre- 
gation is the fact that so few laymen ever 
read a church paper. I have noticed that 
if in the course of a sermon I mention 
some item in Life magazine or the Read- 
er’s Digest, which I rarely do, everybody’s 
face lights up with a look of recognition. 
If, however, I quote something from even 
our finest religious journals, there is just 
a blank look of perplexity. 

I do not know quite how to overcome 
this. It will take something more than 
vigorous promotion of subscriptions. 
This could be effected by reducing the 
number of small periodicals and pam- 
phlets in favor of really great and more 
significant church journals. At the pres- 
ent moment there is too big a stream 
of small-dimensional literature pouring 
through the church channels. In my own 
denomination several years ago we 
counted an average of 32 publications 
coming to the desk of every pastor every 
month. They included two or three de- 
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nominational papers, and a clutter of 
printed material from the home and for- 
eign mission societies, the pension board, 
the education board, the laymen, the 
women, the young people and a dozen 
other agencies. Such a volume of litera- 
ture soon reaches the saturation point, 
with the result that hardly any of it gets 
read. It is humanly impossible to keep 
up with it. 

We should set our sights for something 
bigger than promotional material. In 
this dramatic nuclear space age there 
should be the resources and the ingenuity 
somewhere to develop church journals of 
much greater dimensions, presenting the 
best scientific and theological thinking 
of our time in simple, understandable 
language. People want to know whether 
we live and move and have our being in 
God, or simply in an electric plasma. 
They want to know whether prayer is 
simply restoring the imbalance of spirit- 
ual energy in the universe by a kind of 
thought vibration exercise, or whether it 
is really a personal communion with a 
loving heavenly Father as Jesus described 
him. What about the right of a man to 
change his religion, and to propagate his 
religion? Are all religions equally good, 
or is the Christian faith something uni- 
versal, with an authority beyond that of 
the non-Christian religions? Did Christ 
die for this world only, or for all worlds 
in inter-stellar space? Should there be 
an International Geo-Theological Year 
of all the religions of the world as there 
has been in International Geo-Physical 
Year in the world of science. These are 
great questions that should not be left 
to Time, Newsweek, Life and the feature 





Pittsburgh Churches Take 
Part in City’s Celebration 


Churches in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area 
are making extensive plans to participate 
in next year’s celebration of the bicen- 
tennial anniversary of the city beginning 
Thanksgiving Day, this year. Presbyte- 
rians are taking a prominent part in 
the planning. 

One feature will be “an _ historical 
spiritual mass meeting” January 20 at 
the Syria Mosque with the Assembly’s 
Stated Clerk, Eugene Carson Blake of 
Philadelphia, as the speaker. Another 
Presbyterian service is planned for June 
21 at Point Park (where the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers form the Ohio) 
in Pittsburgh’s civic center. 

A 3,600-seat amphitheater will be 
built at the center with a stage projecting 
over the water. Throughout the summer 
a dramatic performance will nightly de- 
pict the history of Pittsburgh. On ten 
Sunday afternoons vesper services will be 
held in the same location. 

Along with civic and religious em- 
phases will be international art exhibits, 
sports and other programs. 





pages of the daily papers. They should 
become the substance of high-level church 
journalism. 

World Outreach 

A third area in which religious jour- 
nalism should major is surely that of the 
ecumenical movement. Many people think 
the very word “ecumenical” is an impos- 
sible word. It is not a bit more difficult 
than the word “economical,” or “‘denom- 
inational,” or “interdenominational,” or 
any of the other words we use every day 
in religious circles, to say nothing of the 
jaw-breakers that are in use all the time 
in scientific and military circles. We 
should take to heart the definition given 
in the World Council Courier which said: 
“Ecumenical—a word phonetically ex- 
ecrable, logically questionable, etymolog- 
ically ‘incontestible, psychologically es- 
timable, but pragmatically inevitable.” 
The movement towards greater church 
unity and cooperation is the one inevi- 
table fact of our time. It is the brightest 
sign of hope on the horizons of a dark- 
ened world. Our church press should 
defend it against all comers, refuting the 
old shibboleths about regimentation, re- 
ligious totalitarianism, and communism, 
which are the stock-in-trade of all the 
splinter groups that would perpetuate 
our present divisiveness and continue our 
weak, disunited, and competitive Chris- 
tian testimony. Satan loves it when he 
can keep us divided. If we believe that 
the National Council, and the World 
Council of Churches, came to the King- 
dom for such a time as this, let us say 
so. Let us not be silent while every free- 
lance agitator and chauvinist that comes 
along makes the National Council his 
whipping boy. Everything that Abraham 
Lincoln said about the nation in an 
earlier day is true of the Christian church 
in our day: A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. 

We can sum it all up by saying that 
the supreme opportunity of the church 
press today is to present Christ in all 
his majesty, glory, and saving power. We 
are the custodians of the most sublime 
message that ever was given to man. It 
is the message, as John Baillie has ex- 
pressed it so simply, that we are wanted 
and loved—that God loves us and wants 
us. It is good news for any generation, 
but never so much so as in this lost, 
bewildered time. People are starved for 
love—longing for a star of hope in the 
all-enveloping darkness. We need to 
know that the grace of God is still suffi- 
cient to overcome the disgrace of man. 
In Christ this grace has been made 
known — positively and irrefutably 
known. There could be no greater trust 
than the writing and the proclaiming of 
this message—in the press, in the pulpit, 
and in every vocation known to man. 

God give us editors, reporters, preach- 
ers, grace and power to proclaim the good 
news of the Kingdom of God in a time 
like this. 
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How to Get Everything Done Is 
Major Problem of Ministers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—What 
bothers America’s ministers? 

Their chief problem is how to handle 
all the demands on their time, especially 
burdensome details of administration, a 
national survey made by a Minneapolis 
firm has found. 

Unwillingness of parishioners to serve 
in church activities and shortage of good 
church leaders and staff rank next. 

Ministers also are troubled by their 
church’s finances and by their own in- 
adequate salaries as well as by their 
members’ lack of interest in the Bible 
and in the church. 

The survey was sponsored by the Min- 
isters Life & Casualty Union, Minneap- 
olis. 


1,405 Responded 


Questionnaires were sent to 4,000 Prot- 
estant clergymen representing a scientific 
cross-section of the estimated 200,000 
ministers in the country. Of these 1,405 
or 35% responded. 

The average minister, on the basis of 
survey results, is about 40 year old, mar- 
ried and has 1.88 children. 

More than half (52%) of the min- 
isters responding to the survey reported 
salaries (excluding parsonages) of be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 a year. An- 
other 28% are paid from $5,000 to 
$7,000; 7% are paid between $7,000 and 
$10,000 and 10% received less than 
$3,000. Only four-tenths of 1% receive 
more than $10,000. 

Nearly half of the ministers (48%) 
regard their salaries as adequate or bet- 
ter for living expenses. Some 44 per cent 
thought they were inadequate or worse. 
The others were neutral or gave no an- 
swer. 

The survey found that ministers tend 
to respond much more in the “adequate” 





ATLANTA MODERATORS—Four former Moderators of the Presbyterian, 


direction, salary-wise, when they have 
churches with budgets of at least $19,000 
and memberships above the 250-500 
category. 

More than two-thirds of the ministers 
covered in the survey serve churches with 
fewer than 500 members. 


Outside Work for 15% 

Because of their low salaries, 15% 
of the ministers said they had to supple- 
ment their income with work outside the 
church. 

Eighty-three per cent of the ministers 
participate in some denominational pen- 
sion plan while 82% are covered by 
social security. Nearly half (44%) re- 
gard their pension plans as inadequate. 

More than two-thirds of the ministers 
worry about how they will provide col- 
lege educations for their children. In 
fact, 43% called this a “big problem.” 

Asked whether their parishioners show 
sufficient concern over the clergymen’s 
financial problems, 57% indicated they 
did while 36% reported little or no con- 
cern. 

Manse Problems 

Seventy-two per cent of the ministers 
reported their homes were furnished by 
their congregations. Seventy-two per cent 
said their homes were roomy while 18% 
reported them cramped. Fifty-eight per 
cent called their homes modern or very 
modern while 26% placed theirs in the 
old fashioned or very old-fashioned class. 
Sixty-one per cent said they were well 
maintained or better while 23% said 
maintenance was inadequate or worse. 

Housing was found to be no problem 
to 47% of the ministers while 24% said 
it was a problem. 

Most of the ministers (60%) said 
their parishioners were willing or eager 
to work in the church while 33% re- 


U. S., General Assembly from Atlanta, Ga. were present recently when the 

1958 Moderator spoke at the opening of Columbia Seminary in Decatur, 

Ga. They were (I. to r.): J. B. Green (1946), J. R. McCain (1951), Philip 

F. Howerton (1958), Seminary President J. McD. Richards (1955); Wade 
H. Boggs, Sr. (1954). 
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SURVEY 

Six well-informed business men 
of the Charlotte, N. C., area have 
been commissioned by Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery to study the popu- 
lation growth of that area and make 
suggestions as to places where land 
should be secured for future Pres- 
byterian churches. Recommenda- 
tion are being made to the home 
mission committee. 














ported unwillingness or strong resistance. 
A tendency of ministers to fall down on 
their long-term responsibilities was re- 
ported. 

Regarding demands on their time, 
52% of the ministers feel that their 
church expects too much administrative 
work from them. Ministers with larger 
church budgets and church memberships 
complained more than others about the 
burden of administrative work. 

At the same time, 22% of the min- 
isters said the church expects too little 
from them in the way of counseling. 

Most of the ministers (63%) com- 
plained of not enough time for leisure 
activities although most (65%) were 
satisfied with their vacation time. 

Forty-six per cent of the ministers feel 
their church staff is too small and 54% 
regard their automotive allowances as 
inadequate. 


Major Problems 


As part of the questionnaire, the min- 
isters were asked to list the three major 
problems which affect their work as min- 
isters. 

Demands on time made up 50% of 
the responses. Other chief problems listed 
were getting parishioners to serve, 32%; 
shortage of good leaders and poor inter- 
est in the Bible and the church, both 
17%; shortage of good staff and church 
leaders, both 16%; the churches’ finan- 
cial problems and insufficient ministers’ 
salaries, both 14%. 

Mid-Continent Surveys, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, conducted the survey for the min- 
isters’ insurance firm. 





Many church groups are now 
studying 
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EDITORIAL 
A Presbytery Said “No” 


Lexington Presbytery (Va.) has taken 
clear and unmistakable action in relation 
to one of its churches in applying the 
1958 ruling of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly (OUTLOOK, May 12), 
opposing the use of church property for 
school use in an effort to circumvent the 
Supreme Court ruling against segega- 
tion. 

The issue arose in Charlottesville 
where the Session recorded a tie vote, then 
broken by the pastor, which refused the 
use of the property for emergency school 
use. Later the action was reconsidered 
and newspapers reported that the earlier 
action was reversed. This was not ex- 
actly the case. The Session granted emer- 
gency use of certain facilities in this 
program on the condition that such use 
be in keeping both with the letter and 
the spirit of the 1958 ruling of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on this question. As one 
elder stated: 

“In plain language this condition means 
that the grant of these facilities by the 
Session is automatically withdrawn if the 
classes organized in these facilities are 
organized as a part of a program of re- 
sistance to the orders of any duly con- 
stituted court of law, or if these classes 
deny entrance to any qualified student on 
the basis of race.” 


The Presbytery of Lexington met 
shortly after this action was taken and 
the question was carried there—what 
about the Charlottesville church’s use of 
its property in this way? 

The presbytery replied by affirming 
and repeating in its entirety the action 
of the 1958 Assembly which declared 
against the use of church property for 
school purposes in an effort to circum- 
vent the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Then the presbytery declared: 














“The presbytery believes that this state- 
ment of the General Assembly applies spe- 
cifically to the Charlottesville situation, 
and we affectionally call the attention of 
the Session of the First Presbyterian 


Church of Charlottesville to this fact.” 


The Presbytery of Lexington also ad- 
dressed a letter to the Governor, with 
copies to go also to members of the state’s 
law-making bodies. Voting 46-24, the 
presbytery said: 

“Whereas, the Governor and General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia have established a program of ‘mas- 
sive resistance’ to the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States relative 
to the desegregation of the public schools, 

“And whereas, this program of ‘massive 
resistance’ has resulted in the closing of 
a number of public schools in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved, that the 
Presbytery of Lexington publicly ex- 
presses itself as follows, and that copies 
of this Resolution, together with the above 
preamble, be forwarded to the Governor 
of Virginia, the General Assembly, and 
the press. 

“1. As Christians, we cannot accept ra- 
cial discrimination. 

“2. As Christian citizens, we must ex- 
press disapproval of any violation of rul- 
ings of lawfully constituted authority. 

“3. As Christian citizens, we deplore the 
injury done to the public school system 
and to the children and young people of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, which has 
been caused by the policy of the Com- 
monwealth.” 


“Hot Button” 


An expert in public relations and ad- 
vertising recently told Roman Catholic 
missionaries that they must “push the 
‘hot button’ in order to make a sale.” 

The “hot button,” they explained, is 
the client’s dominant desire. Missionary 
organizations must adopt some of the 
techniques found to be successful by 
American business, they insisted, in view 
of the “somewhat less than satisfactory 
job” of merchandising “the greatest prod- 
uct in the world” now being done by 
these groups. 

You have to compete with other forces 
in American society, they pointed out, 
in recruiting manpower and securing do- 
nations. Therefore, these proven rules 
of salesmanship must be followed as 
they: (1) Make the potential donor want 
something he doesn’t have now; (2) 
Realize that they (the “salesmen’’) have 
what he (the client) needs; and (3) 
Make him realize this so urgently that he 
will “buy right now.” Push the “hot but- 
ton” and you make a sale. 

The dominant desire, it was suggested, 
would likely be the ‘salvation of their 
immortal souls.” That’s the “hot but- 
ton,” it was suggested, “and you have 
many other emotions and desires to which 
you can appeal.” 

Then the counselor went on: 

“Whenever you find a man with $25,000 
a year income, most of his donation 
comes out of taxes. If he gives you securi- 
ties that have increased in value since he 
bought them, he can actually get a larger 
tax deduction than the stocks cost him 
to buy. If you can prove to a man that he 
will make money by giving you a dona- 
tion, I think you'll get it.” 

Hot button! 


Makemie—October 20 


The 300th anniversary of the birth of 
Francis Makemie, father of American 
Presbyterianism, will be celebrated at the 
Makemie monument at Jenkins Bridge 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, Mon- 
day, October 20. The event is sponsored 
by the Makemie Memorial Association 
and the Presbyterian Historical Society 
of Philadelphia (Presbyterian, U. P. 
USA). 

The group going from Philadelphia 
will stop at the Makemie church, Re- 
hoboth, Md., for a short program and 
lunch. The program at the monument is 
scheduled for 2:00 p.m. with Edward H. 
Jones of the First church, Norfolk, Va., 
as the speaker. New Castle and Norfolk 
Presbyteries are cooperating in support- 
ing the celebration. 


GUEST EDITORS 





Bermudas? 


Pulpit committees can be a peculiar 
lot. 

In addition to the usual so-called rea- 
sons for not calling prospective pastors 
such as, “he is too young,” “he is too 
old,” and “his wife cannot play the piano 
or direct the choir”—the following new 
one has been reported: 

“Member of the pulpit committee voted 
against a minister because they said his 
trousers were too short.” 

At least, in this particular instance, 
the preacher under consideration can find 
solace in the thought that he missed this 
call by inches. And who knows? Next 
time members of a pulpit committee come 
around they may arrive at a more sensible 
solution: they may call him and reject 
his clothier. 

But in the face of such folly as this, 
one cannot help but think of the time 
someone approached an old and spirit- 
ually-wise member of a pulpit commit- 
tee on the subject of what kind of preach- 
er he wanted for his church. 

“How ‘big’ a preacher do you want?” 
he was asked. 

His reply: ‘‘We want a preacher who, 
when he is on his knees in prayer, is big 
enough to reach God.” 

—Jim GrifFitH in Charity and Chil- 
dren. 


944 an Gdea! 





FIVE COUPLES 

In Trinity Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., five couples meet weekly for 
a total of five evenings together 
in their homes when they talk 
frankly and deeply with their min- 
ister, Thomas C. Barr, about fun- 
damental matters of religion and 
life. Then five more couples begin. 
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Footnote to Topic, A Hope-Filled Church 


HOPE IN GOD 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


ee HAT EVIDENCE do _ we 
Christians give today that our 
hope is in God?” 

“If we really lived with our hope an- 
chored firmly and supremely in God, 
what would we be doing different from 
what we are doing now?” 


These searching questions are asked 
in the handbook for circle leaders for 
the Women of the Church (U.S. Presby- 
terian). The following paragraphs do 
not aim to answer the questions but 
rather to speak of part of the background 
out of which an answer can be given. 

There is obviously a previous question 
involved here. What is it to have one’s 
“hope in God’’? Hope, of course, in this 
context, means a great deal more than “‘I 
should like to believe that... .””» When 
a person says, ‘I hope that war won’t 
break out,’ perhaps all he means is “I 
should like to believe that war won’t 
break out’”—but by the tone of his voice 
you can well guess that he is afraid it 
will, all the same. 

The Bible meaning of hope, especially 
hope in God, has a ring of certainty 
about it. It has a future reference, of 
course; it points to an event or a fact 
which is not yet a fact. Hope can be 
vindicated only by history, the history of 
tomorrow. Yet hope, in the New Testa- 
ment meaning of the expression, “Hope 
in God,” implies assurance, confidence. 


OPE IN GOD means basically that 
all our other hopes, our belief in 
the triumph of goodness in general, and 
in the triumph of whatever good cause 
or good ideal we may believe in—that all 
these particular hopes are resting on the 
character and the action of God. Chris- 
tian optimism, if you want to call it that, 
is not like other kinds of optimism. 
There is a belief that “everything will 
work out somehow”; this may be opti- 
mism but it is not hope in God. There is a 
belief that the universe has somehow a 
good trend in it; but this also comes 
short of hope in God. Christian opti- 
mism believes that the Almighty God is 
good, and means good, and will finally 
achieve good, and that those who aim at 
the true good are on the side of God. 
Contrast this with other basic hopes. 
The Christian hope is not in ourselves. 
“Humanism” is the name for the idea 
that the human race is quite capable of 
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solving all its problems, and that it 
neither needs nor can have any help from 
outside. The Christian is free to agree 
that the human race has much more 
capacity than it has shown, and that we 
are all responsible before God for de- 
siring and for producing all the good we 
can; but we cannot agree that the ground 
for assurance is in ourselves. 


HE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE is not 

in our systems of any sort. It is 
not in our political, educational, eccle- 
siastical or theological systems. To put 
that more concretely: The communist 
puts his hope in a particular system of 
economic organization, and we sometimes 
follow his lead, in a different direction. 
We say that democracy, American style, 
is the hope of the world. Now democracy 
is a good thing but we should not base 
our hope on its final triumph (with or 
without napalm and U-235). We Prot- 
estants sometimes imitate the Roman or 
other Catholics by supposing that until 
we can all be the Reformed (or some 
other) type of Christian there can be 
no hope for the world. Again a false 
hope. Or, we join hands with the hu- 
manist and put our trust in education 
as the hope of the future and of the 
world. There is truth in that too, to the 
extent that the better the education, then 
—other things being equal—the better 
the world. But it is notable that the 
best-educated nations are the most de- 


structively warlike. Education is not a 
god in whom we may safely trust for all 
good things. Others may anchor their 
hope in some system of theology; but 
though the making of theologies is in- 
evitable to men of faith who think, and 
while some theologies are better than 
others, the hope of mankind is not in 
what men think, however good their 
thoughts may be. 

We should not scrap democracy or ed- 
ucation or churches or confessions of 
faith; we should be constantly trying to 
improve these; nevertheless, not any of 
these, not any of our plans or programs, 
is in itself the Christian’s true hope. 


UR HOPE IS, or ought to be, in 

God. But we can say this and still 
not mean what we ought to mean. “Hop- 
ing in God” may be nothing better than 
liking to believe “there’s somebody up 
there who likes me”; it may mean no 
more than wanting God very much to 
play on our side; it may be just a phrase 
for expecting God to justify our preju- 
dices or to make all our personal dreams 
come true. Hope in God is something 
more difficult, more lofty, than such 
parodies. Hope in God calls sometimes 
for the most desperate inner struggle. 
It is expressed in those sometimes agon- 
izing words: Not my will, but Thine, 
be done. 

For hope in God means trust in the 
victory of the will of the one sovereign 
God of power and love illimitable; the 
God whose will may mean the smashing 
of our plans, the death of our dreams, 
yet the God whose will we shall one day 
praise without agony when in his light 
we see light. 
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Expanding Work Is 
Described in Alaska 


New YorK (RNS)—Alaskan statehood 
will mean not only an increase in popu- 
lation and industrial development but 
also expanded mission work, a Presby- 
terian missions executive said here. 

J. Earl Jackman, secretary of the De- 
partment for Work in Alaska of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, told 
75 members of the denomination’s Joint 
Board of National Missions at a fall 
meeting here that the church “will be 
called upon to increase its facilities and 
personnel to provide for those who will 
move to the new state.” 

To indicate the scope of the popula- 
tion boom expected, he noted that the 
city manager of Anchorage estimates 
that the city population will reach 290,- 
000 in the next five years. Present popu- 
lation of the entire state is about 225,000. 

Dr. Jackman said it had been recom- 
mended that the board acquire three new 
sites in Anchorage to prepare for the 
city’s future growth. There are four 
United Presbyterian congregations in the 
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city now, he added. 

The national missions board super- 
vises the church’s missionary operations 
in the U.S., Alaska, and the West Indies. 
Members approved a budget of $12,382,- 
010 for 1959. 


Presbytery and Politicos 
Differ on Sunday Meetings 


Wuite Puiarns, N.Y. (RNS)—Sunday 
political meetings were condemned as 
“offenses against the Sabbath” in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Westchester Pres- 
bytery at its quarterly assembly here. 

Each minister was called on to nego- 
tiate with local political leaders for “non- 
political Sabbaths.” 

The presbytery, including ministers and 
elders of 35 Presbyterian churches in 
Westchester County, protested “an in- 
creasing number” of Sunday clambakes, 
picnics, street meetings and neighbor- 
hood rallies in the current election cam- 
paigns. They charged that Democratic 
and Republican gubernatorial candidates 
Averell W. Harriman and contender Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, as well as candidates 
for other offices, were offenders. 

Spokesmen for the two major parties 
differed in their reactions to the presby- 
tery’s criticism. William F. Luddy, 
chairman of the Westchester County 
Democratic Committee, said, “If a per- 
son goes to church on Sunday morning 
there is no reason why he should not 
attend a political rally in the afternoon. 

“Tt should do him more good than 
playing golf. He would be performing 
the Lord’s work by learning something 
about his government and helping to get 
better officials and make better citizens.” 
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A high Republican county leader 
politically close to Edwin G. Michaelian, 
County Executive and county party chair- 
man, said: “I agree with the presbytery 
that political meetings should not be held 
on Sunday, but not for the same reason. 
Politics on Sundays can be just as clean 
and worthy as church meetings. But it 
is not fair to the candidates to work 
them seven days a week and not let them 
relax with their families on Sundays.” 


A. T. S. Nominations 
Show Favorite Names 


The search for a new name for the 
General Assembly’s Training School for 
Lay Workers (Presbyterian Church, U. 
S., in Richmond, Va.) has produced a 
list of 73 suggestions with two out-in- 
front in their popularity. 

The two favorites among the faculty 
and alumni are: (1) Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S.; (2) Westminster School 
of Christian Education. 

The committee having this study in 
hand (OuTLook, Aug. 18) will seek to 
reach a decision for the November 19 
meeting of the trustees and until that 
date will continue to welcome sugges- 
tions. 

As the list now stands it combines a 
large number of Presbyterian and Chris- 
tian names in various arrangements— 
Agape, Calvin, Covenant, Celtic Cross, 
General Assembly, Geneva, John Calvin, 
John Knox, Lingle, Makemie, Presby- 
terian, St. Andrews, Southminster, Sem- 
inary, Thompson (W. T.), Union, and 
Westminster. 


Kentucky Synods Plan 
Separate Meetings 


Next year the Presbyterian Synods of 
Kentucky will meet in different loca- 
tions for the first time since 1950. In 
all these years the U. S. and the USA 
synods have met at the same time and in 
the same locality, along with synodical 
organizations from both churches. Usu- 
ally the meeting has been on the campus 
of Centre College, an institution sup- 
ported by both churches. 

The U. S. synod and synodical will 
meet next year at Lees College, Aug. 25- 
27. 

Paul M. Watson, executive secretary 
of Muhlenburg Presbytery, was named 
Moderator of the U. S. Synod at the 
recent meeting. 

A major concern of the synod was the 
fund-raising campaign which was inau- 
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gurated in 1954 seeking $850,000. To 
date, $582,041 in cash and pledges is 
reported. Efforts will be made through 
January, 1959, to complete the campaign. 
Of the total sought, $250,000 each has 
been designated for Louisville Seminary, 
Centre, and Lees Junior College, and 
$100,000 for the Campus Christian Life 
program on other campuses, 

The seminary, with its plan to relocate 
its campus in Louisville, will need at 
least $2,600,000. On its present cam- 
paign, $1,657,340 in cash and pledges 
has been recorded. 


Apathy Toward Union 
Reported in Canada 


OTTAWA (RNS)—Delegates at the 18th 
biennial General Council of the United 
Church of Canada approved a report of 
its Commission on Union which declared 
that an “unmistakable apathy” toward 
merger of the denomination with the 
Anglican Church of Canada exists in 
both communions but urged that the lines 
of communication and friendship remain 
open. 

“Nevertheless,” the report said, “the 
time has come when the Anglican Church 
should make it plain whether it really 
wishes to continue these conversations, 
or whether it now desires to terminate 
them.” 

Union discussions between the two 
bodies, initiated by the Anglicans 15 
vears ago, have been at a standstill for 
some time. 

Following the action on the report, del- 
egates asked the General Council to turn 
its attentions toward possible union with 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, “a 
sister church.” 

The Presbyterian Church remained 
out of the union with the Methodist and 
Congregationalists in 1925 when the 
United Church was formed, although 
about 70 per cent of Presbyterian con- 
gregations joined in the merger. 

W. Harold Young of Toronto, chair- 
man of the Commission on Union, 
pointed out that “there are other churches, 
notably the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. We have not forgotten them. In all 
these matters there are times for action 
and times for patience.” 

In presenting the commission’s report, 
Dr. Young noted that the “Anglicans 
are speaking a language the United 
Churchmen did not understand.” 

Two of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to union between the Anglicans and the 
United Church are, he said, “Anglicans 
insistence on the acceptance of bishops as 
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spiritual descendants of the original 
Apostles and the recognition of holy 
orders.” 

The Anglican communion around the 
world, he said, does not recognize holy 
orders not bestowed by a bishop in the 
apostolic succession. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Centre College in Kentucky has now 
a Board of Curators named by the board 
of trustees. The new 12-member board 
has six representatives from each synod 
—U. S. and U. P. USA. The group will 
meet annually on the campus to examine 
the work and condition of the college in 
consultation with the president. This 
step is expected to draw the college and 
the synods closer together. 

* * x 


Mississippi’s Governor J. P. Coleman 
was the speaker at the opening of the 
75th anniversary term of Belhaven Col- 
lege in Jackson. The Governor was made 
a deacon in the Baptist Church when he 
was 22. 





* 6 
At Trinity University in Texas, M. 
Bruce Thomas has returned to his work 
as dean of the university, following six 
months of service as the program exam- 
iner for the Texas Commission on High- 
er Education. 
* ee 
Davidson’s Dean C. J. Pietenpol has 
resigned for reasons of health and been 
succeeded this year by Frontis W. John- 
ston, history professor, who will serve 
as acting dean. Dr. Pietenpol was also 
a teacher of physics. 
* * x 


Arkansas College reports an exceeded 
goal in its Progress Fund effort, with 
$96,535 raised. Enrollment this year 
shows a 20% increase. Thomas B. Gal- 
laher, Fort Smith minister, was the 
speaker at the opening convocation. The 
Williams Fellowship for graduate study 
has been established, honoring Profes- 
sor Sam W. Williams, mathematics pro- 
fessor since 1924. 

ce * 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va., 
has dedicated its new Language Center 
in honor of Miss Abbie Morrison Mc- 
Farland and the late Miss Nancy With- 
erspoon McFarland, former faculty mem- 
bers. Language teachers from the sur- 
rounding area were guests for the occa- 
sion. The address was given by Charles 
G. Reigner, president of the H. M. Rowe 
Co., Baltimore publishers. 
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VICTORY IN TEMPTATION 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 26, 1958 
Matthew 4:1-11 


Temptation is common to man. No 
one is immune, whether he be young or 
old, saint or sinner, wise or otherwise. 
Even Jesus had to face the tempter. 

“Then”—we read—after he had been 
baptized, after he had seen the heavens 
opened, after the Spirit had descended 
on him bodily, after he had heard the 
voice, ‘““This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased’”—‘“was Jesus led up 
by the Spirit [impelled to go by a sense 
of spiritual need, we would probably say | 
into the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
devil.” In accordance with Hebrew 
idiom the result is stated as a purpose. 
Jesus retired into the wilderness, not to 
be tempted of the Devil, but, it would 
seem, to think through the nature, the 
obligations of his Messianic call. 

As David Smith has put it: 

“tm the days of his flesh, our Lord 
shared our human limitations and like 
ourseives walked by faith and not by 
sight. And now that he was summoned 
to enter upon the work which had been 
given him to do, questions presented 
themselves regarding the methods which 
he should pursue. These had been raised 
in his mind by the spectacle of that eager 
assemblage at Bethabara and by the Bap- 
tist’s expositions of his Messianic ideals 
and expectations; and ever solicitous to 
know his Father’s will he craved a season 
of retirement that he might take counsel 
with his own heart and with God. There 
was not privacy at Bethabara, but west- 
ward beyond the plains of Jordan towered 
the uplands of Judea, and amid that deso- 
late tumble of crags and ravines, peopled 
only by the creatures of the wild, he 
would find the solitude which he desired. 
Thither he betook himself, and for forty 
days [a round number] he pondered the 
problems which presented themselves un- 
til he had solved them, and saw clearly 
the path he should pursue.” 


During the whole of this period he 
fasted, as Easterners tend to do instinc- 
tively whenever they face some special 
spiritual need. Mark suggests that the 
temptations were continuous from the 
beginning of the period, the spiritual 
struggle being so intense as to cause 
physical needs to be forgotten. But it was 
at the end of the period, when Jesus 
was famished for lack of food, that the 
temptations became most subtle and sig- 
nificant. 

Did Satan come in a form that Jesus 
could easily recognize, dressed in red, 
with hoofs and horns and a forked tail? 
It is not likely. No doubt David Smith 
is right: “It would be the abuse of 
Scriptural language to find here a per- 
sonal and visible apparition of the Evil 
One. An open solicitation of the Enemy 
of our souls would be no temptation.” 
Almost certainly the Devil came to Jesus 
as he comes to us, unseen by the physical 
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eye, concealing his presence behind sug- 
gestions so artful, so plausible that we 
take them to be the voice of reason or 
of common sense. As Conrad Noel says, 
People are often tempted through their 
good instincts as well as through their 
bad, so that it is difficult to see whether 
it is God or Devil tempting. Here the 
Devil appears as God’s angel, using the 
very words of Scripture to support his 
suggestions: “No small part of the strug- 
gle was in deciding whether they were 
of God or Satan.” There is, we should 
note, no appeal to the lower nature, or 
to the grosser forms of sin. There are 
temptations that could come only to one 
conscious of a great mission and of spe- 
cial powers, facing questions that natu- 
rally arose and weighing alternative 
courses of action. The temptations that 
come to good men are not always tempta- 
tions to evil, but often temptations to a 
lesser good. 

In general the temptations revolve 
about the use he is to make of his Mes- 
sianic power, and the way in which he is 
to achieve his Messianic aim. 


The First Temptation 

The first temptation had a natural 
point of contact with Jesus’ physical con- 
dition. For forty days he had abstained 
wholly or in large part from food; now he 
was feeling sharp pangs of hunger. “If 
thou art the Son of God,” the tempter 
suggested, “command that these stones 
become bread.” 

This temptation, like the second, is 
tipped with the poisoned arrow of doubt. 
Some think indeed that this is the main 
point of the temptation, to doubt the 
reality of the divine Sonship and to put 
it to the proof by using the powers which 
the Messiah must certainly possess for 
the supply of his physical need (cf. 
27:39-44). 

“It was as if he had said, ‘You the Son 
of God out here in this desolate wilder- 
ness, neglected by your Father, ready to 
perish with hunger. Surely it must be 
some wild delusion; and yet, if it be, why 
certainly you will have no difficulty in 
proving it by supplying yourself miracu- 
lously with all the bread you need.’ And 
so he comes to us with some discourage- 
ment. He points to some mysterious trial 
or privation and he insinuates the subtle 
doubt of our Father’s love or our own 
sonship, and we begin to wonder if after 
all we can truly be his children’ (A. B. 
Simpson). 

This temptation comes to us at times 
with particular force. If God loves us 
he would not permit us to suffer so— 
that is the voice of the Devil himself. 
Jesus’ reply, a quotation from Deuteron- 
omy 8:3, recalls how Israel was sim- 
ilarly tempted. True life depends upon 


obedience to the divine word which has 
just called him to his work (John 4:34); 
if obedience is given, the Father will care 
for the needs of the body (Matthew 
6:33); if matters come to an extreme, it 
is not the death of the body, but the 
death of the soul, about which one should 
be concerned (10:28). 

The majority of scholars think that 
the temptation was not primarily to 
doubt his divine sonship, but rather to 
use the supernatural powers with which 
he was endowed as the Son of God to 
satisfy his natural hunger as a man. If 
he has yielded to that temptation it would 
have meant a decision to use his Mes- 
sianic power to preserve himself from 
the normal experiences of man, the set- 
ting aside of nature’s law for his own 
personal advantage. If he had yielded to 
this temptation there would have been 
for him no hunger, pain, sorrow, or cross. 
He would have defeated the very purpose 
for which he came into the world. This 
temptation was presented again in es- 
sence by Peter at Caesarea-Philippi 
(Matthew 16:23) and still again at 
Gethsemane. At its heart there is im- 
plied a lack of trust in the providence 
of God. 

Jesus’ reply does not indicate that food 
is unimportant. “Man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God.” In other 
words, man’s spiritual life is more im- 
portant than his physical, and man must 
obey God’s word, even if it means going 
hungry, even if it means the cross. As 
far as physical needs are concerned, 
Jesus accepts the conditions and limita- 
tions of ordinary humanity and claims 
nothing but what is common to man. 
(Do we have the right to expect a se- 
curity that is denied to others?) 

But many students of the gospel think 
that this temptation has a still wider 
reference, that it concerned the major 
purpose of his Messianic mission. He 
was tempted, in other words, not merely 
to employ his supernatural powers to 
satisfy his own hunger, but the hunger 
of the nation as well, to think of Mes- 
siahship as mainly economic in purpose. 
As Conrad Noel puts it in his life of 
Jesus: 

“To the imaginative mind of Jesus his 
own hunger would inevitably call up a 
picture of his hungry people, starved by 
the conditions that the conquering for- 
eigner imposed, and the exactions of the 
native governing class. The food problem 
was ever with them. ... If he was indeed 
the Son of God who was to inaugurate 
the golden age, he must give his people 
plenty. It was to be a kingdom of fruit- 
fulness. This was what was expected of 
the Messiah. . . . It fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of both scribes and people; it was 
in the line of the ancient Messianic hope” 


—a kingdom of economic privilege 
and prosperity. But Jesus realized that 
no mere tinkering with the food problem 
would do; no mere policy of social re- 
form. 
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“As a disciple wrote years after. the 
Kingdom of God is not food and drink, 
but justice and peace and the divine 
spirit of comradeship. Neither happiness 
nor peace nor splendid life could be se- 
cured simply by increasing the food sup- 
ply. It was not that the coming common- 
wealth (the Kingdom of God) had noth- 
ing to do with material needs nor the 
bodies of men. It was to have tangible 
expression in these things. All these ma- 
terial things would be added to a world 
of comrades who had learned the secret 
of the kingdom, but flesh and blood can 
neither create nor inherit the Kingdom 
of God. . . . It does not consist in what 
is, in our day, miscalled charity, nor in 
higher wages, nor in clever schemes for 
improving the food supply, or the supply 
of houses, or clothing. There must be an 
entire change of outlook, a fresh imagina- 
tion, a new set for the collective will. 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ What are these words of 
God that will transform the world? God 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets. 
Jesus was thinking of those burning words 
of justice and liberty and equity that had 
poured forth from the men of old time 
and from his great comrade John... .” 


Perhaps this was the meaning of the 
temptation; perhaps it was Jesus’ con- 
clusion that it was not his mission to 
solve the economic problems of the na- 
tion, but to do a work far more funda- 
mental, to speak that word of God, 
which, if it were accepted, would solve 
all of man’s problems. 


The Second Temptation 

The second temptation was more sub- 
tle, “the appeal being no longer to the 
satisfaction of merely physical need, but 
to a test of the divine providence, in the 
place consecrated by the divine pres- 
ence.” The first temptation was a temp- 
tation to insufficient trust. Since God had 
net provided food, Satan suggests that 
Jesus provide it in an unauthorized way. 
Now he goes to the opposite extreme and 
tempts Jesus to overconfidence in God’s 
goodness—trust carried to such an ex- 
treme that he will be putting God to the 
test. In imagination, almost certainly, 
Satan carries Jesus to the temple, and 
suggests that he throw himself down, 
relying on the angels to bear him up, as 
the promise read in God’s Holy Word. 

Most think that the temptation here 
was to win recognition of his Messiah- 
ship by a miracle that none could doubt, 
to compel assent by a marvelous display 
of the supernatural that all must accept. 
Jesus rejected the suggestion, recognized 
it indeed as Satanic, because “man had 
been created with the faculty of faith, 
and that faculty must be exercised.’”’ God 
will not compel man to believe. Israel, 
when they asked for proof at Massah as 
to whether the Lord was among them or 
not, had been told, you shall not put the 
Lord your God to the test (Exodus 17:7, 
Deuteronomy 6:16). And so Jesus will 
not rely on the. miraculous to compel 
men’s allegiance to him. He will not put 
God to such a spurious test. He will rely 
upon the spiritual appeal alone. He will 
14 


indeed heal all kinds of diseases in order 
to relieve human suffering, but he will 
not do any mighty work in order to win 
followers (Mark 8:11-12). The mind 
is best convinced of spiritual truth by 
spiritual means. 

This is probably true. The tempta- 
tion certainly involves the idea, however, 
that God would preserve him from harm, 
would turn aside the laws of nature for 
his benefit, a temptation all the more 
subtle because it seems to have the sup- 
port of Scripture. 

Jesus realized that to yield to this 
suggestion would imply, not faith, but 
presumption. Man has no right to expect 
God to intervene in some miraculous 
way, to suspend the ordinary processes 
of nature, in his behalf; certainly he can- 
not expect to force God’s hand. 

“God will not, nay, cannot without be- 
ing false to himself, intervene to save 
one who had deliberately challenged and 
disregarded the methods he himself em- 
ploys in the management of the universe. 
A man may feel compelled, for the achieve- 
ment of some higher end, to risk destruc- 
tion, even to put himself in a position in 
which destruction seems inevitable. But 
he must do so with his eyes open, with 
no expectation before him but that he 
will be destroyed. He may escape, God 
may intervene, but man has no right to 
count on that possibility. To do so would 
be to tempt God, to put him to the proof, 
to insist on spectacular evidence of his 
power” (T. H. Robinson, in Moffatt’s Bible 
Commentary). 

In rejecting this temptation, therefore, 
Jesus declined to entertain the thought 
of a mission without risk of suffering. 
He made it clear that we must not expect 
the normal flow of life’s ups and downs 
to be suspended, exempting us from ac- 
cidents and tragedies, because we serve 
him. (To consider: Are we tempted to 
win men’s applause in unworthy ways? 
Do we doubt him, if his angels seem to 
fail us?) 


The Third Temptation 

“Again the devil took him to a very 
high mountain, and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them.’’ No doubt this trip also was taken 
in imagination only, for all the kingdoms 
of the world were not visible from any 
one mountain, least of all in a moment 
of time. If in the previous temptations 
there had been a suggested doubt as to 
whether or not he was truly the Son 
of God, nothing of the sort appears here. 
The temptation here is not to doubt the 
Messianic goal, but to win his Kingdom 
by some temporary compromise with evil, 
a moment on his knees before Satan, in 
the symbolism of the parable. If he would 
only make some compromise, Satan sug- 
gests, how much easier, how much quicker 
might he bring in the Kingdom of right- 
eousness on which his heart was set. 

T. H. Robinson says: 

“It has frequently happened in history 


that men of the highest ideals have been 
led into compromise of this kind, and 


have felt that a single act of evil might 
secure them the highest good, and it has 
been the invariable experience of men that 
the nobler the ideal, the more terrible has 
been the resultant disaster. From this 
moment onward two courses were set 
clearly before Jesus. He might adopt the 
views current among his contemporaries 
and the methods of force accepted by 
others of his people who aimed as they 
believed at the reign of God. He might 
be such a Messiah as Judas Maccabaeus 
had nearly been, or his own contemporary 
Judas, or Theudas, or even perhaps Barab- 
bas, and have called his nations to arms. 
On the other hand, he might follow the 
path trodden by the ideal Servant of God 
depicted in Isaiah 53, a path which led 
through suffering, misunderstanding and 
rejection to condemnation and death. The 
one was the short and easy road, and with 
the miraculous powers which Jesus be- 
lieved himself to possess would have suc- 
ceeded—in outward appearance. The other 
was the slow and difficult course, bringing 
on himself untold agony, and promising 
for the immediate future only a very 
small measure of success. As we have 
seen, this was a temptation which never 
left Jesus. It was the certainty that there 
was a way out—but it was not his Fa- 
ther’s way—that produced the agony in 
the garden, and he could say to those 
who at the end would have defended him, 
‘Do you think I cannot appeal to my 
Father to furnish me at this moment 
with over twelve legions of angels?’ Yet 
he steadfastly chose the other way, and it 
led him in the end to the cross.” 

We miss the import of this significant 
passage unless we realize that these forms 
of temptations were not confined to this 
one occasion, but were typical of the 
inner life of Jesus throughout the whole 
of his ministry. As Luke significantly 
states, then the devil left him for a sea- 
son. 

“The temptation of the Master brings 
very definitely before us the fact that 
temptation is not, as commonly supposed 
or inferred, an experience of the gross 
sinner.”’ Temptations come to the noblest 
and best of men, as well as to the most 
depraved. None of us is exempt. They 
come to us regarding work that is legiti- 
mate and interests that are noble. 

And always temptation, as Dr. But- 
trick writes in the /nterpreter’s Bible, 
“is a fork in the road, the leading of the 
Spirit and the opportunity of the devil, 
and we must choose. It is a chance to 
rise as much as it is a chance to fall 

When the fight begins within himself 

A man’s worth something. 


for man and steel are alike uncertain 
until they are tested.” 

What are the greatest temptations of 
our life, and how can they be met? Do 
the specific temptations that came to 
Jesus come in any form to us? Which is 
the hardest temptation to resist, the temp- 
tation to do wrong or the temptation to 
do less than our best, to choose between 
good and evil, or to choose between a 
greater and a lesser good? 

Both Matthew and Mark inform us 
that when the temptations were completed 
angels came and ministered unto him. 
The word “angel” means messenger, and 
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BOOK NOTES 


Book Club Selections: 

LITERARY GuILp (December)—More 
Stories to Remember, Thos. B. Costain & 
John Beecroft, Doubleday. 

PasTORAL PsycHoLocy (October)— 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychologi- 
cal and Psychoanalytical Terms, Horace 
B. English and A. C. English. Longmans. 

PEOPLE’s (November)—Pasteur and 
the Invisible Giants, E. F. Dolan, Jr. 
Dodd, Mead. 

Putpit (October)—Power in Preach- 
ing, W. E. Sangster. Abingdon; and 
Macartney’s Illustrations, Clarence E. 
Macartney. Abingdon. 

RELIGIOUS (October)—Notable Ser- 
mons from Protestant Pulpits, Chas. L. 
Wallis. Abingdon. (November)—Spirit, 
Son and Father, Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Scribner. 





* + 2 

Westminster Press will now provide 
in a separate volume the articles and in- 
troductions to each of the books in the 
Bible as published originally in The 
Westminster Study Edition of the Holy 
Bible. The new book (October 20): 
Westminster Introductions to the Books 
of the Bible, $3.75. 

* * * 

It is good news that How to Read the 
Bible, by Julian Price Love of Louisville 
Seminary, will be published by Macmil- 
lan in a revised edition next month. This 
helpful volume first appeared about 15 
years ago. 

+ 2 « 


WHAT IS LITURGICAL PREACHING? By 
R. H. Fuller. THE MINISTRY OF THE 
WORD. By R. E. C. Browne. LITURGICAL 
RENEWAL. By J. D. Benoit. SCM Press Ltd., 
London. Alec. R. Allenson, Ind., Naperville, 
lil. $1.75 each; paper. 

Under the general editorship of G. W. 
H. Lampe, professor of theology at the 
University of Birmingham, this new 
series of Studies in Ministry and Wor- 
ship shows a very promising beginning. 
The aim of these pamphlets is to provide 
an ecumenical forum for the presentation 
and discussion of views concerning the 
worship, life, and mission of the Chris- 
tian Church. Three titles are now avail- 
able, and for freshness of thought and 
literary excellency they auger well for 





is used in the Bible sometimes for the 
human agent who carries out God’s will, 
sometimes for natural forces which God 
uses in his providential government of 
the universe, and sometimes for super- 
natural visitants. Who the angels were 
in this case is not certain. All we can 
know is that when the temptations were 
completed Jesus was spiritually sus- 
tained and refreshed. And that in some 
such way God’s angels will also minister 
unto us. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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the success and usefulness of the project. 
The first essay, What Is Liturgical 
Preaching?, by Reginald Fuller, profes- 
sor of New Testament at Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary, calls for bal- 
ance among the main facets of the act 
of worship. He discusses public wor- 
ship as “‘a two-way traffic” which tempers 
the over-emphasis of the Episcopalian 
upon “giving” and of the Reformed upon 
“getting.” His diagnosis of the present 
status of preaching is good and his con- 
cern for its place in worship will be 
shared by others outside his own com- 
munion. The greater part, however, of 
this pamphlet is a case of an Anglican 
writing for Anglicans, although all of 
us can learn something from his anxiety 
that preaching should be inseparable al- 
ways from the context of the total act 
of worship. The section on preliminary 
theological spade work preceding sermon 
construction is least satisfying and the 
examples akin to the German Lutheran 
Predigtmeditationem would fail to be 
palatable to the most devout hearers. 


The second pamphlet is much longer 
(125 pp.) and provides some very inter- 
esting and provocative reading. The Min- 
istry of the Word, by R. E. C. Browne, 
shows wide reading and culture along 
with a real comprehension that discusses 
art, psychology, poetry, and communi- 
cation with reference to preaching. Dr. 
Browne calls for a continuous stress and 
ferment in the preacher’s inner life so 
that each sermon should never be “a re- 
production, but always a new creation” 
(p. 21) Great preaching, he claims, “has 
doctrinal roots, or else it has no roots 
at all.” The chapters on communication 
and imagery are especially helpful and 
show how the media of preaching has to 
do with something more basic than liter- 
ary form. “No one can preach in the 
language of a former generation or in 
any style that does not belong to him 
without giving the impression either of 
his own insincerity or the unreality of 
his subject” (p. 85). With the exception 
of the discussion of the preacher’s au- 
thority which is somewhat thin, the re- 
mainder of this essay can be read profit- 
ably by every minister, regardless of ex- 
perience or rank. 

The third title, Liturgical Renewal, 
is exceedingly interesting because it opens 
up for us many of the new trends in 
Protestant and Roman Catholic worship 
on the European continent, particularly 
in France. J. D. Benoit, professor of 
theology, University of Strasburg, begins 
his discussion with the Eucharist as the 
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Sacrament of Unity. “For all Christians 
without exception the Lord’s Supper is 
essentially the token of the union of 
Christians with Christ” (p. 22). Then 
he devotes a lengthy section to a his- 
torical and theological study of the 
main features of the present Gallic litur- 
gical revival in which Eugene Bersier 
and Richard Pacquier of the Reformed 
tradition have had a leading part in re- 
defining the meaning of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and of the sense of community neces- 
sary to the life of the church. Turning 
then to what he calls “the liturgical 
thaw” in Roman Catholicism he describes 
the new emphasis upon the laity in wor- 
ship, the diminishing care for the ‘flavor 
of antiquity,” and the cultivation and 
use of silence. Information is included 
on the opposition to these innovations, 
led by Paul Claudel, and of controversial 
articles in journals such as Figaro lit- 
teraire and Bulletin de la communante 
chretienne de Saint-Severin. Again, the 
most encouraging note is the renewed 
emphasis upon preaching which Dr. 
Benoit sums up in this way: 

“Word and Sacrament—the very mes- 
sage of the Reformation! After having 
for long subordinated the Sacrament of 
the Word, the Reformed Churches are re- 
discovering the true value of the Sacra- 
ment. The Roman Catholic Church, after 
having for long subordinated the Word 
to the Sacrament, is rediscovering in its 
turn the true value of the Word” (p. 93). 

DoNnaLp MACLEOD. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Stride Toward Freedom. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.95. 

Your Share of God. Hornell Hart, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

The Big Ladder. A. B. Wix, Jr. Vantage 
Press, Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 

Psychiatry and Religious Experience. 
Louis Linn and Leo W. Schwarz. Random 
House, N. Y. $4.95. 

The World of Christopher Robin. A. A. 
Milne. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

Life of Evelyn Underhill. Margaret 
Cropper. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.75. 

All Through the Year. Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
$2.50. 

Our Awakening Social Conscience—The 
Emerging Kingdom of God. Malcolme 
Cc. Trimble, Sr. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. 
$2.95. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John R. Shell from Dermott, Ark., to 
1720 Sims St., Conway, Ark. 

Samuel P. Hart from Abingdon, Va., 
715 W. 4th St., Siler City, N. C., where 
he is pastor of the Siler City and Mt. 
Vernon Springs churches. 

James P. Duncan from Robertson, Mo., 
to 3161 Taylor Rd., Bridgeton, Mo. 

John N. Miller from Snow Hill, N. C., 
to the West Haven church, 1001 W. 
Haven Blvd., Rocky Mount, N. C., Oct. 19 

Frank E. Soules from Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, to Caixa Postal 46, Crato, Ceara, 
Brazil. 

Orie Landrum from Scarbro, W. Va., to 
the Pisgah church and Harper’s chapel, 
Rt. 2, Selma, Ala. 

John R. Howard from Whitesburg, Ky., 
to 926 Mason Headley Rd., Lexington, 
Ky. 

Hayes Clark from Lexington, Miss., to 
1054 Wynwood Dr., Jackson 9, Miss. 

Donald B. Patterson, Perry, Ga., has 
been called to the pastorate of the West 
End church, Hopewell, Va. 

James H. Monroe from Zuni, Va., to 
the Rosemont church, Bristol, Tenn. 

Claud M. Cluney, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
has accepted a call to the Hope church, 
Winter Haven, Fla. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Richard K. Giffen from Ellwood City, 
Pa., to 108 Shady Dr., Shanor Manor, 
Butler, Pa. 

Dale O. Tutje from Chenoa, IIl., to 
E. Harvey St., Ely, Minn. 

H. DaCosta Finley from Barberton, 
Ohio, to 416 N. 2nd St., Monmouth, III. 

Geo. O. Mehaffey from Masonville, 
Colo., to minister of education, First 
church, 112 N. Franklin St., Danville, 
Ill 

Alvin L. Zimmerman from Bismarck, 
N. D., to the First church, Ord, Neb. 

Herrick L. Todd from Deshler, Ohio, 
to the Woodside church, 295 Woods Ave., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Charles M. Fitz from Reading, Pa., to 
the Summit church, 6745 Greene St., Phil- 
adelphia 19, Pa. 

E. J. Vandervort from Findlay, Ohio, 
to 4535 Church St., Skokie, III. 

Donald Macleod, on furlough from the 
Princeton Seminary faculty, is at 45 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern building; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








Dulwich Wood Ave., London, S. E. 19, SyriA-LEBANON: Dr. and Mrs. S. Neale 
England. Alter, Rt. 1, Tarentum, Pa.; Dr. and Mrs, 
Edward A. Dowey, who has served the Albert M. Bertsch, 225 Kennedy Ct, 
First and Second churches of Dunmore, Louisville 6, Ky. 
Pa., for 28 and eight years respectively, THAILAND: the E. John Hamlins, 47 
was retired Sept. 30. Claremont Ave., New York 27, N.Y.; the 
Mehran H. Looloian plans to retire Jay S. Johnsons, 114 Catherine St., Ithaca, 
from the pastorate of the Plains, Pa. N. Y. 
church Oct. 31. VENEZUELA: the Eugene W. Lees, 47 
Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
TEACHING West Arrica: the G. Raymond Hills, 
John N. Ashenfelder, Ware Shoals, S. 4115 S. E. 33rd Pl., Portland 2, Oreg. 
C., in addition to his pastoral work, is 
serving as professor of religion in nearby PROMOTION 
Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. Miss Jean Ryburn, South Charleston, 
W. Va., has become editorial assistant 
MONTREAT PROGRAM in the department of promotion of the 
Felix B. Gear, dean of Columbia Sem- Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Church Ex- 
inary, Decatur, Ga., has been engaged to tension, Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mrs, 
serve as conference director at Montreat, Herbert T. Boozer. Miss Ryburn taught 
N. C., for the 1959 season. He served in in the American College for Girls, Cairo, 
this position during the past season. Egypt, 1948-51, and in Kinjo College, Na- 


goya, Japan, 1953-56. 
MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 
CoLomBIA: Mrs. Lorentz D. Emery, 615 — McLean, who has been director 
ge Ave., Scotia, m. 3 Elizabeth of Christian education in Red Springs 
. Wilmot, 620 E. 7th St., Duluth 5, Minn. N. C., has begun her new duties at the 
Ecyprr: Frances Patton, Sparta, III. Steen church, Charlotte, N. C : 
GUATEMALA: Gail Maynard, 2709 Min- P 7 Yes 
nesota Ave., Duluth 11, Minn.; Dr. and jj BRAZIL 


Mrs. C. P. Wallis, 1105 Garber St., Nor- Miss Billie Gammon, missionary to 
man, Okla. 


Brazil and director of Presbyterian youth 
INDONESIA: the Herbert F. Thomsons, work for the past 12 years, has been 
4358 Maycrest Ave., Los Angeles 52, Calif. loaned to the Evangelical Confederation 
InpIA: Ida M. Johnston, R.N., 208 Main of Brazil to lead the interdenominational 
St. Kissimmee, Fla.; Estelle C. Clark, youth program. Part of her time will be 
R.N., 49 Nottingham Rd., Rockville Cen- given also to the mission’s responsibility 
tre, L. L, N. Y.; the Wilbur H. Lyons, for young people in its educational in- 
a Rd., Lynnfield, Wilmington _ stitutions. 
oO. el, 
JAPAN: Alice C. Grube, 47 Clarement CHAPLAINS 
Ave., New York 27, N. Y. Loyd W. Letten, Jr., U.S.N. Air Sta, 
Korea: the Allen D. Clarks and Kathryn Pensacola, Fla. 
E. Clark, 1541 N. Hamline, St. Paul 13 Richard G. Hutcheson, Jr., Dept. of 


Minn.; the Benjamin E. Sheldons, 44 Navy, Chaplains Div., Washington 25, D. 
Alexander St., Princeton, N. J.; the Kel- C 


more W. Spencers, Cottage 10, 103 Wood- Frank H. Noll, 60th Tr. Carrier Wing 


land Ave., San Anselmo, Calif.; the (Med.), (USAFE), APO 84, New York, 
Harold Voelkels, 44 Alexander St., Prince- N. Y. 


ton, N. J. James H. Morrison, 169th Engr. Bat., 
MEXxiIco: the Martel A. Tremains, 47 Ft. Stewart, Ga. 


Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. Fred R. McAlister, Jr.. DESRON 36, 


PAKISTAN: the J. Martin Benades, 13732 USS NEW (DDE 818), FPO New York, 
Menlo Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. _ 


WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 














: A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
aryvi e gg Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
 @) ege body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 

(Founded 1819) possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








Centre Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
College terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
a. | Bd Area) Th A. Spragens, President Danville, Ky. 
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